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AMERICA, October 4, 1958. 


1, Berrigan, Daniel. ''Job in Suburbia," pp. 12, 13. Archibald 
MacLeish's verse play, J. ps the story of Job, is spotty. Possibly 
its failure in language stems from the poet's failing to have and to 
grasp a serious purpose. Inner dramatic logic is absent, The Bibli- 
cal Job demonstrates that greatness achieves stature in adversity. 
MacLeish's Job has neither peace of mind nor peace of soul. He 
is transformed from a publican’ of suburbia to a preacher. God's 
majesty, however, is vindicated. MacLeish must be commended for 
his courage, his ingenuity, and a sense of time. Occasional lines 
reflect those in the Bible, and the chorus of women is effective. 

- Charles F. Wheeler 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CLXXXVIII: 1, 122, September 1958. 


2. Greeley, Andrew M. ''The Suburban Novel," pp. 428-433. Three 
recent novels—John McPartland's No Down Payment, David Karp's 
Leave Me Alone, and Otis Carney's When the Bough Breaks—purport 
to reflect social conditions in Suburbia, Characterization in the 
novels, however, is wooden. The authors reveal almost no insight 
into the meaning of the reality. Nor do they establish the standards 
by which they judge. They lack the sympathetic understanding of 
William Whyte and David Riesman, the sociologists of Suburbia. 
The novelists catch the sights and sounds of the environs, but they 
see through an intellectualism that doubts that anything good can 
come from the middle class. Yet the quest for security and the de- 
sire for approval are not recent innovations. The "indifferent gen- 
eration,"' though it has cast off some earlier concerns of men, is 
not really indifferent towards the home, the family, the neighbor- 
hood, and religion. - Charles F. Wheeler 


CLA JOURNAL, II: 1, September 1958. 


3. Sheen, Edwin D. "Leslie Stephen and Modern Criticism," pp. 1- 
14. Leslie Stephen's criticism has been attacked by applying twenti- 
eth century standards to an earlier figure—a figure who represents 
a ''direct antithesis to the modern spirit.'' For him ''experience with 
a book" was not an experience with any subtleties of words or am- 
biguities of ideas, but "'an experience with a man,"' Though he wrote 
relatively little about poetry, this lack shows an awareness of the 
"limitations of his talent'' rather than a weakness; and when he did, 
on occasion, venture into this field, his criticism is aesthetic rather 
than historical or sociological. Stephen did, however, divide critics 
into "heaven-born aesthetic" and ''pedestrian journeyman scientist" 
and placed himself in the latter category. The charges that he sati- 
rized "aesthetic" critics grow from a misinterpretation of his "dry 
and deceptive'' humor. His work supported "eighteenth-century 
correctness and good taste,"' while ''modern" literary and critical 
practices which were developing during his lifetime provoked the . 
sting of his censure. 


4. Eels, Walter Crosby. "American Doctoral Dissertations on 
English Written by Women in the Nineteenth Century," pp. 25-33. 
Since the first American doctorate of philosophy was conferred upon 
a woman by Boston University in 1877, incomplete evidence indi- 
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cates at least 228 more such degrees were granted women during 
the remaining years of the century. Of these at least 48 were in the 
field of English. This check list presents bibliographical informa- 
tion regarding the theses for these 48 degrees. 


5. Parker, John W. ''Touches of Comedy and Realism in Early Re- 
ligious Plays," pp. 51-54. Comedy, both of characterization and 
situation, first appeared in dramatic works after plays had ceased 
to present a ''strictly religious mood.'' The plays Herod, Prophets, 
Noah, and The Shepherds contain comic touches, "Standard type 
sketches" may also be found in most of these plays. A ''coarse 
brand of realism," as well, appears in The Creation of Eve; and The 
Shepherds contains bits of realistic presentation. 


6. O'Daniel, Therman B. "An Interpretation of the Chapter En- 
titled 'The Symphony' to Moby Dick as a Whole," pp. 55-57. This 
chapter, one of the ''most significant and artistic" sections in Moby 
Dick,is especially important for several reasons: First, because 
Melville uses this chapter to complete his delineation of Ahab's 
character, with Ahab emerging ''completely a human being.'' Second, 
the chapter emphasizes Starbuck's philosophy and puts ''the final 
stamp upon him." Third, "it exhibits the fatalism of the novel in 
its most intense form." Finally, "it is significant for its artistic 
perfection," with its consonance of parts aptly reflected in the chap- 
ter title. - Nelson A. Ault 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Series IV: 16, November 1958. 


7. Mercier, Vivian. ''Standish James O'Grady," pp. 285-290. 
O'Grady, whose work compares favorably with that of George Bern- 
ard Shaw, had much in common with his better known contemporary. 
O'Grady is remembered as historian, story-teller, politician, and 
journalist. Although he "attempted too much" he succeeded in pre- 
serving ''those qualities of truth, courage, and generosity he found 
in aristocratic Anglo-Ireland and...[transmitting] them intact to the 
democratic Ireland that he saw approaching.'"' Both George Russell 
and W. B. Yeats praised O'Grady, Yeats calling him a man "'to 
whom every Irish imaginative writer owed a portion of his soul,'" 
O'Grady with justification has been called the ''Father of the Irish 
Literary Revival" because his use of Irish legends for primarily 
"artistic" purposes "paved the way for W. B. Yeats."' He refused, 
too, "to regret that the heroes of Irish legend were not Victorian 
gentlemen," but ''was prepared to glory in certain aspects of ancient 
Ireland for their own sake.'' His example encouraged other writers 
to "write both about Ireland and for Ireland." (Several of O'Grady's 
more important works are discussed in some detail.) 


8. McKenna, John R. ''The Standish O'Grady Collection at Colby 
College," pp. 291-303. A bibliographical check list of Colby Col- 
lege's O'Grady Collection with a background note on the formation 
of the collection. The check list consists of 100 items arranged in 
the following order: I. Single Works of Standish O'Grady; II. Works 
Edited by Standish O'Grady; III. Articles by Standish O'Grady; 
IV. Autograph Letters of Standish O'Grady; V. Bibliographies; 
VI. Biographical and Critical Writings about Standish O'Grady. 
- Nelson A, Ault 


COMMENTARY, XXVI: 4, October 1958. 


9. Boorstin, Daniel J. ''The Puritan Tradition,"' pp. 288-299. Pre- 
Revolutionary Puritans were primarily interested in "practical" 
theology, the application of theology to daily life. Their location 
was suited to testing a theology, not speculating. No speculative 
theologians appeared until Edwards. All early disputes were pri- 
marily political or institutional, about the organization of power. 
The pulpit ''was primarily a place of instruction"; the sermon, "'the 
communal ceremony which brought a strong orthodoxy to bear on 
the minutiae of life....". "American destiny was inseparable from 
the mission of community-building.'' Congregationalism emphasized 
"the going relationship among men," a ''common quest," not unity 
of church administration or structure. Without trained lawyers, 
"they produced.,..a layman's version of English legal institutions." 
Their problems were three: selection of leaders, the limits of politi- 
cal power, and the distribution of local and central power. "All the 
circumstances of New England life...combined to nourish concern 
with...practical problems," 


10. Weales, Gerald. ''Review of Best American Plays, Fourth 
Series, 1951-1957, ed. by John Gassner," pp. 364-368. Gassner's 
collection provides ''a picture of the dramatic tastes of the period, 
even if it fails to be much of an aesthetic experience.'' Weales dis- 
cusses the plays, not Gassner's editing or choice (his "group por- 
trait is an accurate one"). Several plays reveal ''rampant nostalgia" 
for the "halcyon days before World War 1."" ''Not only the social 
comedy, but the social play itself seems to have disappeared from 
the American stage,'' Arthur Miller notwithstanding. Miller is not 
a political playwright; his work is "about personal identity and in- 
tegrity in the face of a social situation which seems to demand a 
pattern of behavior.'' The plays about love, or sex, are naive. Their 
use of explicit psychology derives from O'Neill, compared to whom 
they are slicker, but not so deep. The use of the homosexual as a 
symbol of nonconformity results partly from the near absence of 
social ideas in the plays of the fifties. The collection is saddening 
because of the plays' low quality. 


COMMENTARY, XXVI: 5, November 1958. 


1l, Leavis, F. R. "'T.C. Eliot's Stature as Critic," pp.399-410. 
The article opens with this question about Eliot's On Poets and 
Poetry: ''How can a book of criticism be at once so distinguished 
and so unimportant?"' Eliot became ''the important contemporary 
critic'' in Homage to John Dryden. His criticism and poetry to- 
gether effected ''a general decisive change, not only of taste, but of 
critical idea and idiom," of approach, and of the relation of past to 
present. But Eliot's conception of art is not "coherent," especially 
in 'Tradition and the Individual Talent,"' which, in its idea of the 
artist's impersonality and the analogy of the platinum-catalyst, begs 
the question of creativity. In it ''a most significant defeat of intel- 
ligence...presents itself to us...."' "There is in Eliot's criticism 
abundant evidence of negative attitudes towards life, attitudes of dis- 
gust and fear and rejection, that play a part of which he is not prop- 
erly conscious....'' His ''radical conventionality of judgment" con- 
tradicts his distinction and ''so disconcertingly qualifies his intel- 
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ligence.'' Many of Eliot's judgments, especially of contemporaries, 
and his activities are explained only by his "acceptance [of]...and 
loyalty and docility'"' to the Bloomsbury group and Criterion '''gang.'"' 
Thus, among his "authoritative formulations of important issues,'' 
he also confuses ''glib modish novelty...with creative originality." 
Criterion was ''the final triumph of coterie over criticism" and its 
"surrender...marks the end in our time of the possibility that such 
an elite as Eliot envisages might establish itself as a force" in 
literature. 


12. Feldman, Irving. ''Review of Poems of a Jew, by Karl Shapiro," 
pp. 447-448. In the Introduction, "incoherence tempers hysteria"; 
the poems are ''tame and all-too-familiar sheep."' Shapiro's Jewish- 
ness ''is,..third-generation—at the most, nominalistic, at the least, 
abstract and symbolic.'' His ''mythicizing of the Jew'' is "an unmis- 
takable sign of a waning Jewish identity.'' His poems "lack lyric 
centrality"; they are ''constructed poems," all too often stifled by 
his machinery, "his kitbag of contemporaneity, and even his very 
earnestness.,..'' But, though the volume is finally unsatisfactory, 
"it clearly marks the intensity of Shapiro's effort to broaden and 
deepen his poetry." - Sven Eric Molin 


CRITIQUE, II: 2, Fall 1958, 


13. Gordon, Caroline. ''Flannery O'Connor's Wise Blood," pp. 3- 
10. Although resembling in some respects the works of Truman 
Capote,Carson McCullers, and Tennessee Williams, Miss O'Connor's 
typical product presents the grotesque in life with greater depth and 
vision. This is because her Catholic perspective enables her to 
imply a frame of reference beyond that of the individual action of a 
story. Likewise, she is able to treat the traditional themes of The 
Fall and The Crucifixion more logically than Camus and Faulkner. 


14, Rubin, Louis D., Jr. ''Flannery O'Connor: A Note on Literary 
Fashions," pp. 11-18. Miss O'Connor's increasing popularity cannot 
be explained in terms of the fashionableness of ''Southern-ness" or 
Catholicism in literature. Analysis of ''The Displaced Person" 
shows that although the setting is rural Southern, and the theme is 
Catholic, still the problem of human isolation is valid for a wider 
time and place. Thus Miss O'Connor uses her milieu for artistic 
purposes and the success of her stories transcends fictional fashion, 


15. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta, O.S.F. ''View From A Rock: The 
Fiction of Flannery O'Connor and J. F. Powers," pp. 19-27. Insofar 
as any writer reveals reality, he is, to that extent, a Catholic writer. 
If a writer is completely Catholic, he cannot mistake statistics for 
reality, since his view is infallibly fixed in an absolute rather than 
a relative criterion. Both O'Connor's and Powers's work is Catho- 
lic, but the former's fiction exhibits more surety and depth. Asa 
satirist, Powers tends to "heighten" reality and be concerned with 
surfaces. He is sometimes deficient in compassion. 


16. Sisk, John P. "The Complex Moral Vision of J. F. Powers," 
pp. @8-40. Powers has not only the ability to imagine virtue, but 
also’the ability to portray virtue in its complex relations with evil. 
He also has a rare radical optimism about the human condition. His 
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people can be lovable, can recognize evil in and around themselves, 
and can change for the better. As a Christian realist, Powers is 
protected both from the abstraction of satire and the indiscriminate- 
ness of sentimentality. He recognizes that evil can exist in the 
unexciting trivia of everyday life and, as an artist, he manages to 
realize the small human and moral events in intense drama. The 
entire body of his work implies that man not only can grow up and 
live in society, but is meant to. 


17. Scouffas, George. "J. F. Powers: On The Vitality of Disorder," 
pp. 41-58. The crucial point in a Powers story occurs when the 
character faces up to the disorder of nature and of humanity, absorbs 
its energetic existence, and, by a conscious identification with it, 
transcends it. The process is a subtle, obliquely administered spiri- 
tual education that is rooted in reality and nourished by the capacity 
for compassion. Analysis of ''A Couple of Nights Before Christmas,'' 
"Lions, Hearts, Leaping Does,"' and ''Look How the Fish Live" illus- 
trates the thesis. 


18. Wedge, George F. ''Two Bibliographies: Flannery O'Connor 
and J. F. Powers," pp. 59-70. - Earl H. Rovit 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU, 84. Jahrgang: 10, Oktober 1958. 


19. Braem, Helmut W. ''Das scandalon William Faulkner; Die meta- 
physische Kampfstatt und ein sadistischer Jehova," pp. 944-950. To 
depict the past and the manners of his ancestors, Faulkner, from the 
time of his third novel, has used the technique of symbolic realism. 
To depict and interpret history and the effect of Puritan moral teach- 
ing on its development, he has confined his characters and settings 
to Yoknapatawpha County. This is his metaphysical battleground, 
ruled over by a sadistic Jehovah, who has implanted in man his 
tragic guilt, from which there is no salvation except patience and 
acceptance of suffering. The acceptance of his fate does not drown 
man's longing for happiness and good fortune, but since they are 
impossible to attain against Jehovah, these longings are perverted 
into avarice, which leads to power, which in turn is the forerunner 
of all guilt. Faulkner's form and style are a direct result of man's 
tragic guilt and rebellion against Jehovah. The excitement and ten- 
sion of Faulkner's language, like "burning streams of flowing lava," 
result from the excitement and tension a man feels when he is con- 
stantly aware of his own doom and is braced to fight against it. (In 
German.) - Jean Lee Johnson 


DE VLAAMSE GIDS, XLII: 11, November 1958, 


20. Mehus, Donald V. "George Bernard Shaw als Muziekcriticus," 
pp. 653-656. Shaw's music criticism is spirited and sharp; although 
it has been highly praised, it is little known because it is over- 
shadowed by his dramatic work. The musical badkground of his 
family gave him excellent preparation for the task. Though his 
pieces were occasioned by specific concerts, operas, recitals, etc., 
he used these as the excuse for essays and observations on com- 
posers and their music. The criticism was well written and often 
devastating. Comments on such composers as Mozart and Beethoven, 
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both of whom he admired, are especially valuable and remain good 
reading. (In Flemish.) 


21. Verkein, Lea. ''Vertrouwen in Kamala Markandaya," pp. 695- 
697. Nectar in a Sieve is a very fine novel, completely convincing, 
tragic but never maudlin, ''a ripe, rich, and human book," of a truly 
international stature. Its most valuable characteristic is its re- 
straint and control, which makes it all the more moving. (In Flem- 
ish.) - S. J. Sackett 


ENCOUNTER, XI: 4, October 1958. 


22. Trilling, Lionel. ''The Last Lover: Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita," 
pp. 9-19. Lolita constantly keeps before the reader erotic emotions 
and sensations, although it is not, in the legal sense, pronographic. 
(There is no reason, moral or aesthetic, why literature should not 
attempt to arouse thoughts of lust.) Its protagonist breaks one of the 
few taboos that are still capable of shocking a modern reader, ''the 
taboo about the sexual unavailability of very young girls.'' Only by 
means of such a violation is Nabokov able to write a modern novel 
that is not about sex, but about passion-love, that agonizing devotion 
embodied, for example, in the code of courtly love. Like the courtly 
lover, the narrator is a helpless victim in the grips of an overpower- 
ing, unreasonable, and illicit passion for a perpetually cruel mistress 
whom he can never hope to marry. 


23. Norman, Frank. ''A Bit About Slang," pp. 39-43. An ex-convict 
discusses and illustrates four varieties of slang: the slang of cock- 
neys and convicts, of drug addicts, of homosexuals and lesbians, 
and back slang. Appended is an eight-line, slang ''Dirge." 


ENCOUNTER, XI: 5, November 1958. 


24, Steiner, George. ‘Marxism and the Literary Critic,'' pp. 33-43. 
There are two conflicting types of Marxist critic: the orthodox 
critic, who believes with Lenin that literature must serve the Party 
and be judged by its value as propaganda; and the para-Marxist, who 
shares Engels' belief that in literature the opinions of the author 
ought to ''remain hidden."' Except for Brecht, orthodoxy has been 
quite sterile, but para-Marxism has produced several fine critics 
and one major critic, Georg Lukacs. The most important contri- 
butions to criticism made by Marxist philosophy and the dialectical 
method have been: 1) the concept of the dissociation between a 
writer's "explicit ideology and the representation of life which he 
in fact conveys," 2) the distinction between realism and naturalism, 
based upon the difference between organic form and mere accumu- 
lation, 3) the emphasis upon a work's roots "in temporal and ma- 
terial circumstance," and 4) the conviction that literature is ex- 
tremely important. - S. O. A. Ullmann 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, VIII: 4, October 1958. 


25. Bluestone, Max. ''The Suppressed Metaphor in Pope," pp. 347- 
354. Pope's couplet form tends to suppress metaphors, which be- 
come "otiose,'' and prevent their having a unifying function, unlike 
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extended metaphors in the work of the metaphysical poets. In Pope's 
works metaphors are essentially ornamental, used "at particular 
places for particular and local effects,'' for ''Pope is unconcerned 
with poetic argument through metaphorical truth."' Illustrations are 
drawn from An Essay on Criticism, Epilogue to the Satires, and the 
Dunciad,. 


26. Girling, H. K. '''Wonder' and 'Beauty' in The Awkward Age," 
pp. 370-380. ''Wonderful" and ''beautiful,"' as James uses them in 
The Awkward Age, ''come to be regarded as opposite poles, although 
their primary meanings are contiguous.'' They express "almost 
opposite ways of being.'' ''Wonderful" is nearly always used to con- 
vey irony, ''beautiful'' to convey ''a suggestion...of the ideal, and of 
a state of aspiration.'' Thus, Mrs. Brookenham at first is 'wonder- 
ful'' in the sense of being extraordinary; then she becomes outrageous 
and finally loathesome. "Beautiful" is related to ''the tragedy of 
delicacy and excess of scruple which overwhelms Nanda, and with 
her, Mitchy and Mr. Langdon, whose "beauty," in contrast with Mrs. 
Brook's ''wonderfulness," lies in asserting ''the inflexibility and the 
power of absolute moral values," in fact James's values. In the 
character of Nandy, who becomes aware of being caught between the 
world of her mother and Van and that of Mr. Langdon and Mitchy, the 
word "beautiful'' becomes a substitute for ''tragic." 


27. Maud, Ralph. ''Henry Adams: Irony and Impasse," pp. 381-392, 
As in most of his writings, Adams, in his exchange with William 
James about the second law of thermodynamics, refuses to think out 
the problem; he ''does nothing more than juggle scientific terms like 
a nineteenth-century metaphysician.'"' Further, artistically, Adams 
uses such symbols as the dynamo and the Virgin evocatively but 
vaguely; his symbol-making is ''muddy and lethargic.'' Adams uses 
paradox ''to hide the fact that he has nothing unparadoxical to say." 
"Because he could not explain events on a certain deep level, he pre- 
tended he couldn't explain events at all.'' His two novels are char- 
acterized by a similar lack of clarity insofar as they repudiate “any 


moral position." 


28. Borroff, Marie. ''What a Poem Is: For Instance 'Snow,'" pp. 
393-404. "Snow" is closely examined as ''an act of remembering" 
and as "'the progression according to which the event was experi- 
enced by the person involved," 


29. Rodway, A. E. ''The Truth of Fiction: A Critical Dialogue," 
pp. 405-417. The critic defending the autonomy of a work of liter- 
ature and the critic defending the usefulness of analogies with per- 
ipheral or extra-literary experience and knowledge in making judg- 
ments agree that literary criticism ''needs no special tools other 
than goodwill, sense, and sensibility."' The former, however, re- 
jecting intention, lifelikeness, in the sense of reportage, intuition, 
and authority as criteria for judging literature, seems to have the 
best of the argument. This critic maintains that "literature is a 
form of knowledge by acquaintance, and could therefore be tested 
by the touchstone of human experience—but in terms of quality, not 
the mere fact of experience.... For the truths of any self-respecting 
art are all values as well as observations." 


| | 

| 

| 
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30. "The Critical Muse" [A group of poems containing some critical 
comments], pp. 418-421: Bernard Bergonzi, ''A Gothick Exercise"; 
John Peter, ''Poe's Poems''; Collin Wood, ''George Gissing"'; Gustav 
Cross, "Joyeux Quicum Ulyse..."; Henry Gifford, 'Nine Ways of 
Looking at a Poem," - Helmut E. Gerber 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVII: 1, October 1958. 


31. Moorman, Charles. ''Stevens' SIX SIGNIFICANT LANDSCAPES," 
"The six poems deal with a single theme—the relationship of Man 
to Nature—and when read in sequence suggest a very slight kind of 
dramatic progression which serves to emphasize the central oppo- 
sition with which the poems deal.'' The central opposition, it is indi- 
cated, is that of ''the artificial and sterile intellect and the natural 
and fruitful imagination,'' and the six poems, with such an interpre- 
tation, ''should fortify our concept of Stevens' romanticism." 


32. Greenfield, Stanley B. ''Mansfield's THE FLY." In the story, 
the fly "is not to be equated with any person, but with the boss’ grief. 
The theme of the story is that 'Time and Life Conquer Grief.'" 
"Time and life are too much for any man; life courses through the 
veins willy-nilly, and the past and its grief must yield place to pres- 
ent prides and joys." 


33. McNamara, Anne Marie. ''Taylor's SACRAMENTAL MEDITA- 
TION SIX."' The Scriptural epigraph, ''I am the lily of the valleys," 
is not irrelevant to the coin imagery of the poem, but is a sign of the 
poet's intuitive perception and his metaphysical mode. The purity 
of the flower is associated with the purity of the metal. The descrip- 
tive terms, "Royal, golden, and pure,'' suggested by the lily are de- 
veloped through the coin images and lead to the central symbol at 
the end of the second stanza, the Golden Angell. These accumulated 
images intensify the Puritan minister's prayer that "he, chosen 
from among men like the lily-spouse of the Canticles, may manifest 
purity and integrity in God's royal work of salvation." 


34. Spevack, Marvin. "Shakespeare's KING LEAR, IV, vi, 152." 
The word "feelingly"' in Gloucester's reply to Lear means not only 
“with the sense of touch" and "with intensity,'' but also ''with just 
perception, understandingly.'' "Considering the dramatic context, 
therefore, it seems obvious that Gloucester is, in the first sense, 
using this meaning, for now blind, helpless, and rejected, he is finally 
able to see the world as it truly is." 


35. Hagopian, John V. "Donne's LOVE'S DIET, 20-24," In the 
"That that" construction, the first ''that'' simply introduces a clause 
and the second "'that"' is a demonstrative referring to ''favor,'' with 
the whole construction preceded by an understood "said," or "writ." 
A paraphrase would read: ''When she wrote to me and said that that 
favor (of writing) made Love grow, I said, &c." 


36. Combeliack, Frederick M. ''Jonson's TO JOHN DONNE." In 
answer to a query by R.P. (Exp., XVI, Q5, Dec., 1957), the key to the 
poem is wit in line 3, to which the words troubling R.P. all refer. 


37. Ketcham, Carl H. "Meredith's MODERN LOVE, XXXI, 7-11." 
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Lines 7-11 of this stanza seem to contain a reference to "Count" 
Borowlaski, the Polish dwarf. The comparison between the husband 
and the dwarf ''becomes markedly ironic if we assume that Meredith 
may have known the tiny Count's reputation for being witty, hand- 
some, and successfully amorous—everything that the husband would 
wish to be in the eyes of 'My Lady,' reduced, in his abrupt mood of 
self-contempt, to ridiculous miniature." 


38. Jumper, WillC. "Crane's FOR THE MARRIAGE OF HELEN 
AND FAUSTUS." ''The whole Crane poem...is a celebration of the 
pursuit and (prematurely claimed) capture of the Platonic abstrac- 
tion as opposed to the 'thingful-ness of beauty.''' Various lines and 
sections of the poem are singled out as illustrations of this theme. 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVII: 2, November 1958. 


39. Russell, John D. "Donne's A LECTURE UPON THE SHADOW." 
The comparison between love and the diurnal plan serves chiefly as 
a ''tension-lender''—suggesting ''the stress on the highly intellectual 
speaker, who understands the workings of time and is at the same 
moment at grips with something which may defeat time. The analogy 
between the progress of love and the progress of day is superficial 
and valid only up to the point of noon. Because the day-cycle and 
love do not correspond beyond that point, the conceit is paradoxically 
distorted at the poem's end." 


40. Stonesifer, Richard J. 'Thomas' ADVENTURES IN THE SKIN 
TRADE." Because of similarity in names (Samuel Bennett-Samuel 
Butler), similar use of the respectable-woman-mistaken-for-a- 
prostitute incident, and similarity of titles, it is possible that 
Thomas's "Adventures in the Skin Trade" was to be a parody of 
Butler's The Way of All Flesh. 


41. Howarth, Herbert. ''Falkland and Duppa's JONSONUS VIRBIUS." 
The title of the volume of obituary tributes to Ben "'secreted several 
concurrent implications": it emphasized through the link with Hip- 
polytus the chastity of Jonson's muse; and it punned on Jonson's 
physical and literary selves, because he was physically as large as 
two men (vir bis), and in learning and in poetry he was as good as 
two men put together. 


42. Howard, Mabel, William Howard, and Emily Harvey. '"Dickin- 
son's MY WHEEL IS IN THE DARK!" Association of the lines 
"Some in the busy tomb/ Find quaint employ" with Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's Aurora Leigh (V, 198-199) fills out an interpretation 
that, if correct, suggests that the poem ''may be taken as a statement 
of Dickinson's intention of beoming a poet." 


43. Major, John M. "Shakespeare's KING LEAR, IV, ii, 62." The 
epithet ''self-cover'd" applied to Goneril may be taken as a pun, 
meaning not only "concealed" but also "'self-begotten" or "self- 
engendered," with the connotation of bestiality and monstrosity. 


44. Howarth, Herbert. 'Yeats' IN THE SEVEN WOODS, 6." "Tara 
uprooted" here means "destructive or sterilising ecclesiastical 
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interference," deriving from a passage in Douglas Hyde's A Literary 
History of Ireland, and involves ''a denunciation of the various Irish 
spokesmen, whose criticisms Yeats had begun to suffer in the three 
years preceding this composition...."' 


45. Gross,Martha. ''Yeats' '[AM OF IRELAND.'" The symbolism 
of the poem springs, not from the complicated network of whirling 
gyres developed in A Vision, but from the political activities of the 
poet. Yeats "almost negatively reaffirms his faith in Ireland in re- 
membering that there shall never be glory in the trumpeting" (of the 
English). 'He 'cocks his malicious eye' towards the trumpeters as 
a signal that he will indeed go and dance in Ireland." 


46. Fossum, Robert H. ''Poe's THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO." 
Montresor's state of mind at the time he is relating the story is an 
ironic element in the tale. The final words of the story, "in pace 
requiescat,"' are directed towards Fortunato's bones, but it is Mon- 
tresor who desires peace. ''He has had none since the crime, and 
now, after 50 years, he neurotically relives the event and asks the 
bones to free him from the guilt he has suffered. Buried with Mon- 
tresor's ancestors, Fortunato has taken on their motto, nemo me 
impune lacessit, and their powers of revenge." 

- Robert C. Jones 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVII: 1302, November 1958. 


47. Brustein, Robert. ''The Men-taming Women of William Inge," 
pp. 52-57. William Inge, author of four consecutive Broadway suc- 
cesses—Come Back Little Sheba, Picnic, Bus Stop, and The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs—is "'the first [dramatic] spokesman for a 
matriarchal America."' His pervasive theme is that only through 
the fulfillment of domestic love do people find salvation from fear 
and insecurity. Inge, however, makes his hero pay dearly for mari- 
tal salvation. ''He must give up his aggressiveness, his promiscuity, 
his bravado, his contempt for soft virtues, and his narcissistic pride 
in his body and attainments, and admit that he is lost in the world 
and needs help."' In short, an Inge hero sacrifices his own image 
of maleness to that of the maternal woman's. Brustein suggests, 
"each of Inge's plays reads a little like The Taming of the Shrew 
in reverse." - Kenneth G,. Johnston 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XII: 3, Autumn 1958, 


48. Henry, Anne W. "'A Reconstructed Swinburne Ballad," pp. 354- 
362. The manuscript of 'Duriesdyke,"' one of A. C. Swinburne's 
posthumously published imitations of border ballads first published 
in T. J. Wise's issue of Border Ballads (1909), is in the Harvard 
College Library. Although the poem as published ends on an incon- 
clusive note, the conclusion actually is in a manuscript in the Ashley 
collection at the British Museum. It was first published as the title 


issued by T. J. Wise. Physical resemblance between the two manu- 
scripts confirms the internal evidence that the Ashley fragment con- 
cludes Harvard's manuscript. 


49. Schiffman, Joseph. ''Mutual Indebtedness: Unpublished Letters 
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of Edward Bellamy to William Dean Howells," pp. 363-374, Pub- 
lished here for the first time are the eleven most important letters 
of the thirteen holograph letters from Bellamy to Howells in the 
Harvard College Library. The letters from 1881 to 1888 reveal 
Howells characteristically helping an obscure but promising writer; 
those from 1888 to 1893 show Bellamy ''stimulating Howells in the 
artistic orientation of his freshly-awakened social consciousness," 

- George O. Marshall, Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, XXIV: 4, 
October 1958 (Part I). 


50. Pike, Kenneth L. "On Tagmemes, Née Gramemes," pp. 273- 
278. The objections to the term gram(m)eme for distinctive gram- 
matical units have led to its replacement by Bloomfield's tagmeme. 
But its use here differs from that of Bloomfield, not in locating a 
grammatical unit distinct from a lexical unit, but in the descriptive 
view of the unit. The schematic view here includes both class mem- 
bership and function, considering these —distribution class and slot— 
as component features of the tagmeme. There are, then, three lin- 
guistic hierarchies—phonological, lexical, grammatical; these are 
not ascending levels (for analysis) but interlocking structures (each 
of which has a physical characteristic) which rule out the necessity 
for postulating clear-cut layers of structure. 


51. Nida, Eugene A. "Analysis of Meaning and Dictionary Making," 
pp. 279-292. While the traditional techniques of lexicographical anal- 
ysis and description are useful, this usefulness is limited. Other 
techniques which seem more fruitful deal more fully with broad eth- 
nolinguistic relationships: proportional attention to the vocabulary 
of cultural and subcultural foci; consideration of the relationship 
between meaning and frequency; attention to morphemes and (syn- 
tactic) combinations, especially exocentric, rather than words alone; 
and the "exploration of a 'semantic field''' by such a method as com- 
ponential plotting, especially useful on the lexicon of a foreign culture. 


52. Weltfish, Gene. ''The Linguistic Study of Material Culture," 
pp. 301-311. The Pawnee story analyzed here shows a ''mode of ex- 
pression by a series of pictorial images,'' from which linguistic 
style the nuances are probably carried over into narrative and tech- 
nological expression. This leads to the consideration (explicit in 
such epistemological views as Malinowski's "Context of Situation") 
of language (and linguistic style) as "an aspect of objective action." 
Technological analogies illustrate the advance to the unknown through 
the language of ''known and controlled mechanical phenomena."' Thus, 
"the study of exotic languages and their perspectives on the material 
universe may offer us a psychological means of increasing our 
perceptual perspectives as we open up new frontiers of physical 
science," 


, (Part Il). 


53. Kahane, Henry and Renée, and Sol Saporta. "Development of 
Verbal Categories in Child Language," pp. vi +65. [Also Publication 
#9 of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore, and Linguistics.] The development of the verbal categories in 
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child language is analyzed in terms of two stages indicated for each 
category. ''Verbal categories are members of contrasts found within 
certain classes of verb modifiers. These contrasts are reflected, 
actually or potentially, in contrasts between corresponding verbal 
morphemes.... This study is concerned with the establishment and 
the development within child language of...tense (1), voice (2), and 
agreement (3)," 


, (Part III). 


54, Propp, V. "Morphology of the Folktale," pp. x +134. [Also 
Publication #10 of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthro- 
pology, Folklore, and Linguistics.] This work seeks to elaborate the 
morphological analysis on the basis of ''the functions of a folktale's 
dramatis personae [which] must be considered as its basic com- 
ponents: ...Function must be taken as an act of dramatic personae 
which is defined from the point of view of its significance for the 
course of action of a tale as a whole.'' The study is directed toward 
the elaboration of four theses: ''l. Functions serve as stable, con- 
stant elements in folktales, independent of who performs them, and 
how they are fulfilled by the dramatis personae.... 2. The number 
of functions known in the fairy tale is limited.... 3. The sequence 
of functions is always identical.... 4. All fairy tales, by their struc- 
ture, belong to one and the same type." - Clyde Hankey 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XIX: 3, June 1958. 


55. Murdoch, Ruth T. ''Newton and the French Muse," pp. 323-334. 
Sir Isaac Newton's Opticks and Principia influenced not only the 
philosophy of 18th-century France but the "poetic mind" and imagi- 
nation as well. Though considerable, Newton's influence on French 
poetry was far from dominant, the influence of his Opticks being 
somewhat more widespread than that of his Principia. 


56. Stewart, Keith. ‘Ancient Poetry as History in the 18th Century," 
pp. 335-347. Comments in 18th-century England on ballads and other 
ancient poetry form part of the attempt to analyze the relationship 
of nature and art. The account is complicated by the disdain then 
felt for antiquarians. Ancient poetry, especially ballads, was fairly 
constantly accepted as a record of true events. Yet the feeling was 
that one should not be too closely occupied with details of historical 
fact, and it was not until the end of the century that a minor poet, 
antiquarian, and historian, George Ellis, made the suggestion that 
particular details respecting society, arts and manners, neglected 
by the historian are the main materials of the poet—a description 
almost opposite that ascribed to the poet by Imlac in the tenth chap- 
ter of Johnson's Rasselas. 


57. Kegel, Charles H. "William Cobbett and Malthusianism," pp. 
348-362. Although such literary champions as William Godwin, 
William Hazlitt, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge were vanquished by 
the acid logic with which Malthus revised his famous Essay, Malthus 
could not silence Cobbett. And because of Cobbett's tremendous in- 
fluence on the working men of his own day and upon the social the- 
ories of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, it is surprising that so little 
scholarly attention has been paid to Cobbett's argument against 
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Malthus—an oversight which this article remedies. Cobbett at- | 
tacked Malthus on two grounds, faulty reasoning and the inhumanity | 
of his doctrine. Many of Cobbett's arguments are faulty, but the 
defense of human dignity was justified. 


58. Mandelbaum, Maurice. "Darwin's Religious Views," pp. 363- 
378. Though early in life Darwin was an orthodox Anglican, he came 
to disbelieve orthodox opinion about revelation and Biblical miracles 
after the Beagle expedition, but he remained a theist. After publi- 
cation of the Origin of Species, Darwin rethought his religious posi- 
tion, becoming what was later called an agnostic. His mind was too 
undogmatic, in his beltef in the limitations of human thought, ever 
to deny theism. Mandelbaum's article traces these changes in detail. 


59, McCutchan, J. Wilson. ''Justice and Equity in the English Morality 
Play,"' pp. 405-410. The personified abstraction, Justice, in the 
English morality play of the late middle ages portrayed a theological 
virtue, but by the mid-1l6th century, it portrayed a legal judge or 
chancellor combining concepts of justice and equity. The "morali- 
ties'' should be studied not as literature but as documents of socio- 
logical importance; the case of ''Justice"' is further evidence ofa 
steady move toward realism. 


60. Weston, John C. "The Ironic Purpose of Burke's Vindication 
Vindicated,"' pp. 435-441. To challenge Murray N, Rothbard's read- 
ing of Burke's Vindication as a literal statement of ideas, this article 
offers the following reasons for believing the Vindication to be ironic: 
that Burke explained in the preface to the second edition, one year 
after the first edition, that the essay is ironic, and that Burke had 
ability as a satirist. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XIX: 4, October 1958. 


61. Johnson, James William. ''The Meaning of 'Augustan,'" pp. 507- | 
522. The term ''Augustan" has been variously applied to the age of | 
Dryden and his successors or to the ages of Charles II, Queen Anne, 
and the Hanovers, or to the entire period from 1660 to 1784. This 
article surveys the first uses of the term in England in order to 
clarify its meaning. The "new" classicists of the 18th century 
thought that Latin literature reached its perfection with Virgil and 
Horace in the reign of Augustus, and further, that such a government | 
as Augustus' was ideal for literary splendor. An analogy was then | 
made between Octavius and Charles II, though some thought that 
literary splendor in England was attained only in Anne's time—a 
style characterized by ''good breeding," ''gracefulness," ''correct- 
ness," ''propriety of thought," and "chastity of style."' Arrival at 
the literary summit implied a subsequent decline. In Goldsmith's 
day ''Augustan" applied more to literary polish than literary vigor, 
and in the 19th century the term was further muddled to apply to the 
age of Johnson. The disparity between Octavius Augustus and the 
early British Hanovers led to considerable satiric allusion, anda 
new view of Augustus Augustus, the destroyer of political liberty 

and morality—became evident. Latin historians supported a view | 
of moral decline in Rome which Augustus was powerless to halt; the 
lesson which these historians taught was applied to English history. | 
And "Augustan," properly applied to the first four decades of the 18th | 
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century in England, was turned from a term of literary encomium to 
political opprobrium. - Keith Rinehart 


LANGUAGE, XXXIV: 2, April-June 1958. 


62. DeCamp, David. "The Genesis of the Old English Dialects: A 
New Hypothesis," pp. 232-244. The hypothesis presented here de- 
scribes the origins of the English dialects as the result of post- 
migration developments. The appearance of déd in the north and 
the west Midland and weter in the west Midland as well as both these 
forms in Kentish-Frisian presents to the linguistic geographer a 
peculiar distribution, since these are lateral areas which show inno- 
vations, separated by the conservative West Saxon forms, d#d and 
wzeter. The peculiarity of this distribution is accounted for in Kent's 
early cultural supremacy and the diffusion to the north and northwest 
of these Kentish forms. With the increased importance of Wessex 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, usage in the southeast Midland was 
once again subject to 'innovation'—'"'this new West Saxon influence, 
moving in from the Southwest, tended to reintroduce the older con- 
servative forms,'"' ded and w#ter. 


63. Scherer, Philip. ''Aspect in the Old English of the Corpus Christi 
Ms," pp. 245-257. "This is the concluding paper in a series of three 
studies that deal with the relation of form to aspect in Germanic: 
in 4th-century Gothic, in 9th-century East Franconian, and now in 
the late 10th-century Wessex translation of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 
Once again I propose to demonstrate that verbal forms are indiffer- 
ent to aspect in a Germanic language.... Mention should also be made 
of another finding. There is a restricted tense-aspect implication: 
a present always implies an imperfective, while the anterior past and 
the anterior future, at least within the limits of the present material, 
imply a perfective." 


64. Sledd, James. ''Some Questions of English Phonology," pp. 252- 
258. Among questions raised in response to Hans Kurath's state- 
ments about English phonology (the binary interpretation of English 
vowels and the loss of long consonants in ME., in earlier numbers 
of Language) are objections to the different assumptions of the con- 
sonant phonology for OE. settan (tt = long consonant) and sette (tt = 
two short consonants) and objections (based on items from the writ- 
er's dialect) to the unitary interpretation of English vowels. 


65. Kurath, Hans. 'Some Questions of English Phonology: A Reply,"' 
pp. 259-260. The treatment of settan and sette as plan: oil 
/set-te/ is based upon morphological patterning (indicated by con- 
text), not overt (phonemic) features. For other matters, ''the ac- 
cumulation of precise phonetic data, such as Sledd presents for one 
sector of his own dialect—data that can be subjected to analyses 
from different points of view—is for the time being the most urgent 
need," 


66. Carroll, John B. ''The Assessment of Phoneme Cluster Fre- 
quencies," pp. 267-278. ''The concerns of the present note are (1) to 
point out that Keller and Saporta [''The Frequency of Consonant 
Clusters in Chontal," IJAL, 23:28-35 (1957)] did not adequately re- 
solve the question of the chance nature of the results, (2) to present 
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the appropriate mathematical and statistical techniques for doing so, 
and (3) to make new assessments of some of the data analyzed by 
Keller and Saporta.... In summary, we find that when the English 
and the Chontal data are properly analyzed,...there are significant 
trends in favor of Saporta's hypothesis.... The evidence strongly 
suggests that clusters formed of highly similar phonemes or of 
highly dissimilar phonemes tend to have lower frequencies than 
chance would allow.... It would be advisable, in further analysis, 
to use better and more extensive data than were available here. In 
particular, the data should be restricted to phoneme clusters occur- 
ring within syllable boundaries." 


LANGUAGE, XXXIV: 3, July-September 1958. 


67. Malécot, André. ''The Role of Releases in the Identification of 
Released Final Stops: A Series of Tape-cutting Experiments," pp. 
370-380. ''The voiceless releases of p t k and the voiced releases 
of b d g in final position, occurring sporadically in American English, 
may contain powerful cues for conveying place of articulation and 
voicing or voicelessness. These cues, especially the place cues, 
appear in most cases to be more powerful than those contained in 
the unreleased portion of the stop." - Clyde Hankey 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, No. 63, Septembre 1958. 


68. Mayoux, J. J. 'La 'Saison en enfer' de Melville," pp. 172-185. 
The biographical elements of Pierre are shown through quotations 
from Melville's letters and facts from his life. Mayoux believes, 
"the author is tied to his work by a double identification: on the one 
hand there is the idealism that he has in himself that he wished to 
explore in every sense from its origins to its very last consequence; 
it has loyally shared the frenzies of Pierre; on the other hand...he 
has identified Pierre with his condition as an author.'' The author 
considers that the work is valuable as a revelation of the Puritan 
soul, (In French.) 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, No. 64, Octobre 1958. 


69. Cranston, Maurice. "Ivy Compton Burnett," pp. 425-440. The 
author notes that it is inevitable that the class war appears in Miss 
Burnett's novels. Miss Burnett,a moralist who does not judge,is 
interested above all in the truth, and she depicts hypocrisy, although 
its depiction is not her chief goal. Her children have a mastery of 
language equal or superior to that of adults, and sometimes they also 


possess superior wisdom. (In French.) 
- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MEANJIN, XVII: 3, Spring 1958. 


70. Moore, T. Inglis. ''The Quest of Judith Wright," pp. 237-250. | 
While the poems of Judith Wright, one of the finest contemporary 

poets writing in English, seem to be simple lyrics, they fit into a 
pattern which presents an attitude toward life. "Against the change- 
ful tide of Time is set the tideless Love...affirmed in conflict with 
the powers of chaos and destruction...."" Her presentation of this 
theme is marked by much splendid symbolism and by an essentially 
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feminine point of view. Miss Wright's last two volumes mark a de- 
cline from symbol to allegory and from poetry to rhetoric. 


71. Curgenven, Arthur, "Gilbert Murray: Some Memories," pp. 
267-276. Curgenven met Murray when he was 70 and was his near 
neighbor for 20 years. 


72, Fabinyi, Andrew. ''The Australian Book," pp. 312-318. The 
number of books published in Australia each year is declining 
alarmingly. 


73. Lindsay, Jack. ''The Position of English Poets," pp. 322-329. 
Larkin is the best of the Movement poets, but he is only "a com- 
pletely flat Auden"; the Maverick poets keep insisting that their 
poetry is unlike that of the Movement group, but it is essentially 
identical, The best of the young English poets is Christopher Logue, 
"who, after a period of consolidating various influences, has liber- 
ated his own personality and is able to use what was useful in Move- 
ment without succumbing to the weaknesses." 


74. Corbett, James. "Snipers with Harps," pp. 330-333, The young 
writer is too "terribly informed" to want to participate in social 
causes; the result is that the books of the last ten years have been 
without hope. Doris Lessing, Christopher Logue, Philip Oakes, and 
John Osborne, however, show encouraging signs that the trend will 
be reversed. - S. J. Sackett 


THE NATION, CLXXXVII: 14, November 1, 1958. 


75. Waldmeir, Joseph. ''Novelists of Two Wars," pp. 304-307. Like 
the novels of World War I, ''the seriously ideological World War II 
novels are the ones most likely to attain permanence."' The novel- 
ists of the two wars differ profoundly in ideology. ''Cynicism, pes- 
simism, disillusion" characterize the WWI novelists, whereas the 
WWII novelists, without minimizing the hatefulness of war, see in 
the war a necessary fight against German, Italian, and American 
varieties of fascism. The WWII novelists perceive the irony of 
fighting fascism with a military apparatus intrinsically fascist in 
structure and partially fascist in personnel, and they attempt ''to 
resolve the dilemma.'' James Gould Cozzens and Herman Wouk 
accept a resolution that others would call "expedient fascism." 
"Awareness of responsibility and guilt,'' however, ''is at the root of 
the [other] novelists' most satisfactory resolution...."' Love in these 
novels ''mixes with war and fascism to accelerate the wakening 
responsibility and consequent loss of indifference.'' The acceptance 
of responsibility contrasts with the ''slashing iconoclasm" of the 
WWI novelists and the futilitarianism of the Angries and Beats. 


76. Stevenson, David L. ''Fiction's Unfamiliar Face," pp. 307-309. 
The work of the young serious novelists ''contains an element of 
unfamiliarity and strangeness.'' In the structure, the novels are ''an 
exploration of their material instead of a synthesis of it."" A ''more 
disturbing strangeness" is the partial or complete loss of ''unques- 
tioned values, personal and moral, which was built into the very fab- 
ric of the earlier novels.'' The new novelists "have given us...a 
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truthful image of the moral anxiety haunting members of their gen- 
eration." 


77. Gold, Herbert. 'The Sexual Stalemate," pp. 309-311. Why do 
the novelists "perform so poorly" in writing of sex? ''Perhaps'"' 
because ''there is nothing to describe. Great love-making involves 
a loss of conscious will, but great novels always deal with the prog- 
ress of consciousness, of desire, of will.'' Frantic attempts to ex- 
press the inexpressible raise doubts about ''our own species of con- 
centration on sex,'' which may in the future seem as quaint as that of 
William Dean Howells. 'Desire...is the proper subject," for ''the 
vitality of the novel lies in the active rather than the static mode." 
"In a still Puritan, still deprived culture, we still confuse the vicari- 
ous satisfaction with significant action," 


78. Mahoney, Stephen. ''The Prevalence of Zen," pp. 311-315. The 
vogue of Zen Buddhism now involves two factions—"'Beat Zen" and 
"Square Zen.'' Jack Kerouac's The Dharma Bums is Beat scripture. 
The Square variety is found in Alan Watts's Nature, Man, and Woman, 
"a masterful, lucid popularization of Zen that does not distort its 
difficult subject.'' Zenis a very difficult "nature religion" that 
gives ''the promise of reintegration" to some who are ''deeply split 
by the conflicting opposites assumed by Western culture." Beat Zen, 
which gives a freshness to some recent writing, "is used mainly to 
justify a revival of the fantasy...of the joyous, drunken writer bum," 
Watts's kind of Zen is a serious philosophy with important implica- 
tions for our civilization. Zen will certainly "enrish our culture" 
but is not likely to transform it. 


79. Wolfe, Bernard. "Angry at What?" pp. 316-322. John Osborne's 
Look Back in Anger, Philip O'Connor's Memoirs of a Public Baby, 
J. P. Donleavy's The Ginger Man, and Jack Kerouac's The Subter- 
raneans show that "'the one thing that can be demonstrated about 
these professionally belligerent folk, Beats and Angry (Some Not So) 
Youngs alike, is that society, past or present,...is the most incidental 
of their targets.'' Examination of the heroes of these stories shows 
that the target of the anger is woman. ''Certainly it is a tricky and 
technical matter to fix the point at which the wildly misogynistic 
passes over into the outright homosexual. But our fictional heroes 
do seem, at the very least, to reel along the borderline.'"' The ob- 
ject of the anger ''may be dressed up to look like 'this unbearable 
society,' but under its mildewed costume.,.are the lineaments of 
the mythological Ogre-Lady in all her nursery-room bulk," 


80. Harris, Mark. ''Home Is Where We Backed Into," pp. 322-324. 
The writer who has backed into college teaching has usually done so 
because he found in other kinds of work scarcely "anybody who was 
talking about what we wanted to talk about.'' He has found a vital 
community and "'a critical forum unsurpassed...by any non-academic 
community anywhere.'' His artistic existence is much healthier than 
that of the 'rebel'' writer in exile or isolation. 


81. Rosenthal, M. L. "In Exquisite Chaos," pp. 324-327. The Cali- 
fornia Renascents after ''a moment of promise" offer little to the 
future except some valid rebellion against authority. Other poets, 
however, the Charles Olson group, are offering mature, non- 
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traditional work no less independent of conventionality. Some shat- 
ter tradition 'not through head-on assault, but through indifference, 
or the refusal to take the present seriously on its own terms. No 
bang, no whimper, just a new way of looking at things.'' Others state 
the break-up of old values more aggressively and no less positively. 
The "younger poets working in older modes" may prevail, but more 
probably the Olson group indicated the "directions of the future," 

- T. O. Mallory 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS, XXXV: 12, October 26, 
1958, 


82. Scott, Winfield Townley. ''Stephen Vincent Benét: His Talent, 
His Character" (Charles A. Fenton, Stephen Vincent Benét: The 
Life and Times of an American Man of Letters, 1898-1943, New 
Haven: Yale), p. 10. The book recaptures the spirit and character 
of the man, Yet for all its research, it is lacking in analysis and 
in ''the small event" and anecdote that make biography lively. That 
Benét had talent is unarguable. After his early fluency and success, 
writing came hard. He never sacrificed his integrity, but he was a 
victim of conflicting loyalties: the artist gave way to the patriot, 
his standard of living was that of his fellow Yale graduates, not of 
other intellectuals and writers. He was "one of the nicest men in 
American writing." 


» XXXV: 15, November 16, 1958. 
83. Miller, Perry. 'Poet's Story''(Horace Gregory, Amy Lowell: 


Not a biography, this is a '''portrait,''' remarkable 'because it em- 
ploys a method that in any other case would be condemned as im- 
plausible," but that is appropriate to Amy Lowell: it discusses her 
life with little quotation from her works, This method suits her be- 
cause she was a popularizer and ''personality,"' not a true poet her- 
self. While a complete history of the movement of which she was a 
part has still to be written, this ''chronicle of the personalities" is 
“delightful and instructive." 


» XXXV: 16, November 23, 1958. 


84. Chamberlain, John. ''The Love of Fitzgerald's Last Years" 
(Sheilah Graham and Gerold Frank, Beloved Infidel: The Education 
of a Woman, New York: Holt), p. 3. Fitzgerald's heroines were not 
exact copies, but ''suggestions" of Zelda: "always warm and prom- 
ising,'' the promise was not fulfilled. Sheilah Graham brought great 
solace to his last years. She tells of her early life, in the first two- 
thirds of the book, ''with much unconscious naiveté" concerning 
values. She and Fitzgerald shared the same limitations; they were 
both fakes. Their living together ''purged'' them of much that was 
meretricious., The last third of the book, about Fitzgerald, is honest; 
the first two-thirds should have been seen through his eyes, freed of 
its ''fake romanticism," - Sven Eric Molin 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, CXXXIX: 19, November 10, 1958. 


85. Howe, Irving. "Novels of the Post-War World," pp. 16-18. 
Novelists since the early 1940's, faced with the difficult problem of 
delineating a society in which definiteness of outline has largely dis- 
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solved, have tended to resort to literary obliqueness. Current novel- 
ists who, to varying degrees and with incomplete success, have ap- 
proached directly the chaos and emptiness of modern life are Vance 
Bourjaily (The Violated), George P. Elliot (Parktilden Village), and 
Nadine Gordimer (A World of Strangers), Though he produces better 
work than any of these, James Hanley (An End and a Beginning) is 
less interesting because he lacks their directness in confronting 
social issues, - Hubert W. Smith 


NIEUW _VLAAMSE TIJDSCHRIFT, XII: 3, 1958. 


86. Jonckheere, Karel. ''Een Vertaling Is Geen Asse," pp. 551-557. 
Translation is a basic human activity; all of us are constantly trans- 
lating sensations into words and communicating them to others, who 
must then translate them in terms of their own sensations. Trans- 
lation into or out of another language is a game in which there are 
three players: author, translator, and reader. The genesis and 
composition of a poem by Paul Van Ostaijen shows that this was it- 
self a translation of experience into words; the poet has in his mem- 
ory what was left over from the experience, and the poem itself is 
only what is left behind from the earlier process. Helena Girboux's 
translation of the poem into English shows how the translator must 
proceed, She must know it by heart and know it through and through, 
so that it works in her inner world; the poem is translated from Van 
Ostaijen into Girboux before it can be translated from Flemish into 
English. Then aiso she must make Van Ostaijen seem a naturalized 
Englishman or American, substituting corresponding experiences as 
well as corresponding words. Then she may precipitate the Flemish 
into English, bearing in mind an equivalency between Van Ostaijen 
and some poetically similar English contemporary, such as W. H. 
Auden. The last stage is revision and retouching. One difficulty is 
that the translator must restrain any impulse to invent, The goal is 
a translation that is an identical twin of the original. All poems 
should be translated, but there are some men who are incapable 
and some times that are unpropitious. Gezelle could not trans- 
late Shakespeare but could translate Longfellow: yet his con- 
temporary Merville murdered Evangeline. Professional trans- 
lators are monsters: The best translations are like Keuls's trans- 
lation of Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat and Hugo Claus's translation of 
Thomas's Under Milk Wood; these men did not try to translate 
everything but found a brilliant and rewarding work and rightly de- 
sired to make it more accessible for a still broader public. They 
do not press on us their own personalities but are like actors through 
whom the dramatist speaks; the final goal is to produce a translation 
where the reader is not conscious of the translator, nor even of the 
author, but only of the poem itself. When this is successful, author, 
translator, and reader unite in one person. (In Flemish.) 

- S. J. Sackett 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIII: 2, September 1958. 


87, Harvey, W. J. "George Eliot and the Omniscient Author Con- 
vention,"' pp. 81-108. The critical theory applied to fiction must in- 
clude a recognition of ''what is or is not appropriate to the particular 
kind of novel being considered.'' The modern critical effort to ap- 
praise all fiction in the light of Jamesian principles leads to serious 
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misinterpretations and wrong evaluations of fiction written according 
to other creative concepts. An uncritical rejection of the highly 
complex "omniscient author convention," for example, obscures its 
rich, creative function in the work of George Eliot, where it serves 
as a valuable bridge between the whole world of experience and the 
special world particularized in the novel. The intrusion of the 
author—the most vulnerable aspect of the convention—in the form 
of commentary, moralizing characters, and the author's overt anal- 
yses of her characters provides, when skillfully handled, the broad 
perspective and large context essential to a mode of fiction that 
carries the reader on a ''search for understanding" beyond what is 
usually considered the "fictional illusion" to ''a world surely de- 
signed for our contemplation...."' 


88. Goldsmith, Arnold L. "Henry James's Reconciliation of Free 
Will and Fatalism," pp. 109-126. Henry James, the "master crafts- 
man," should be related ''to the nineteenth-century climate of opin- 
ion.'"' He reconciled the ''psychological realism and naturalism of 
the new scientific era'' with the ''romantic idealism of the mid- 
nineteenth century....'' Although he recognized that life may be 
cruel, fate unpredictable, character circumscribed to a large extent 
by heredity and environment, and ''man's free will...limited in con- 
trolling external circumstances...,'' James believed that the French 
naturalistic writers pessimistically stressed only one side of human 
nature while his own heroes and heroines could find victory in ''moral 
nobleness and self-mastery.'' He pointed out that if freedom is an 
illusion, it can also be a powerful human motive: the body may suf- 
fer but the soul triumph. In The Ambassadors, The American, and 
The Spoils of Poynton, strong and sensitive characters like Lambert 
Strether, Christopher Newman, and Fleda Vetch were able—through 
their "refined consciousness," not an "aggressive will-power''—to 
renounce material gains for moral control. Free will and fatalism 
were resolved in James's belief that by ''withdrawing into their con- 
sciousness that contains the finite world in microcosm" people can 
“be superior to their destinies in times of great affliction." 


89. Raleigh, John Henry. ''Dickens and the Sense of Time," pp. 127- 
137. The chronology and historical dating of Dickens's novels has 
been discussed authoritatively by Humphrey House (The Dickens 
World) and Kathleen Tillotson (Novels of the Eighteen-Forties), but 
Dickens's philosophical sense of time requires further explication. 
His melodrama, which simplifies and intensifies experience, ''repre- 
sents a complex of serious attitudes towards a world moving through 
time.'' Time is used to express ''three notions about human rela- 
tions": the disguised unity of events, the anarchy of human affairs, 
and the inevitability of all experience. Metaphors such as the ex- 
ploding mine and the burrowing mole mark respectively the meta- 
physics of anarchy and inevitability. Consequently, Dickens's novels 
usually present a surface of events where "things fly apart'' and a 
lower level where events are tied together. Finally, Dickens used a 
subjective sense of time in the first person narrative to establish 
the mood—Great Expectations, for example, moving between "'pre- 
sentiment and remembrance," 


90. Miller, Paul W. "Sun and Fire in Melville's Moby Dick," pp. 
139-144, The mythological and historical background of the sun and 
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fire symbolism in Moby Dick illuminates Melville's unusual theo- 
logical idea that the right form of worship is defiance. As the Jews, 
struggling towards monotheism, rejected the pagan worship of the 
sun but often "turned away from Jaweh" in times of "misfortune, 
luxury, or bad leadership,'' Ahab not only rejects the conventional 
god to reverence the pagan life force but also learns that the "'indif- 
ference, cruelty, or perverseness of his god"' can not be propitiated. 
Realizing both ''that his god is utterly implacable" and that defeat is 
certain, Ahab conquers his fear of his god with faith that if ‘man 
cannot win the battle,...there is some glory in his being carried 
back...on his shield.'' As the modern Job, Ahab answers evil by 
defying, not submitting to, God. 


91. Levin, Gerald H. "An Allusion to Tasso in Conrad's Chance," 
pp. 145-151. Captain Anthony's brief realization, near the end of 
Chance, that in becoming involved with Flora and her father "he 
has entered 'the enchanted gardens of Armida'" helps to explain 
Anthony's motives and ''the sudden reversals...in the final chapter," 
providing ''a clue to Conrad's intentions in the final scene.'' Anthony 
is referring to Armida and ''the bewitchment of Rinaldo in Book XIV 
of Jerusalem Delivered.'' Momentarily recognizing Flora's sexual 
appeal for him, Anthony nevertheless steps back into his illusion of 
chivalric idealism. The allusion to Tasso suggests that "Anthony 
has approached the threshold of self-knowledge but has not been able 
to cross 


92. Maxwell, J.C. ''Cockshut on Dr. Wortle's School," pp. 153-159. 
The moral problem of Dr. Wortle's School, by Anthony Trollope, 
may be more subtle than Hugh Walpole's claim that the Peacockes 
"are right,'' but A. O. J. Cockshut's argument that an attempt to see 
another side to Trollope's rigorous, orthodox 19th-century moral 
position must collapse into anachronism is misleading. Although 


he does not doubt that they violate the strict moral law, Dr. Wortle 


cannot condemn the Peacockes, pointing out that '''out of the ordinary 
course...the common rules of life seem to be insufficient for guid- 
ance.'"' Trollope's world is "humane and morally sensitive...."' 


93. Beaty, Jerome. ''The Forgotten Past of Will Ladislaw," pp. 
159-163. George Eliot's interest in the Jews may have been impli- 
cated in her treatment of Will Ladislaw. Originally created for 


another story, 'Miss Brooke," which George Eliot planned in 1870 


but never wrote, Ladislaw was transferred to Middlemarch, Simi- 
larities between Will Ladislaw and Daniel Deronda—such as a ''mys- 
terious past, an uncertain place in society''—plus two curious refer- 
ences in Middlemarch to Ladislaw's maternal grandfather, a member 
of a dissenting sect, as a Jew may indicate that both characters 
were derived from Eliot's sympathy for the Jews, 

- J. Wallace Donald 


REGISTER, KENTUCKY HISTORY SOCIETY, LVI:4, October 1958, 


94. Bull, Jacqueline. "Writings on Kentucky History, 1957," pp. 
344-369. This bibliography contains references to Irwin S. Cobb, 
Janice Holt Giles and Robert Penn Warren. 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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RENAISSANCE NEWS, XI: 3, Autumn 1958, 


95. Cutts, John P. 'Dametas' Song in Sidney's Arcadia," pp. 183- 
188, It is possible that the first book of the Arcadia may have been 
given semi-dramatic performance; this would account for the musi- 
cian settings (here reproduced) of Dametas's song. Included is a list 
of the extant settings from the Arcadia. 

- Laurence A. Cummings 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXII: 3, September 1958. 


96. Waldemeir, Joseph J. ''The Cowbody, the Knight, and Popular 
Taste," pp. 113-120. The author shows that "as the twentieth cen- 
tury has advanced, the Western hero has become not merely a stock 
cowboy but a stock cowboy whose...ethical frame of reference 
is chivalric."' He further notes that the fictional Western hero 
has been endowed ''with the superficies of knighthood and the virtues 
of chivalry, and has married the ingredients of an ancient heritage 
of popular taste to a modern, with the emphasis in many cases on 
the ancient.'' He discusses several novels by Prentiss Ingraham. 


97. Penrod, James H. "Minority Groups in Old Southern Humor," 
pp. 121-128. ''The present study is limited to a consideration of the 
treatment of [Negro and Indian] groups by nine writers: Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet, Joseph B. Cobb, William T. Thompson, Henry 
Clay Lewis, Johnson Jones Hooper, Sol Smith, John S. Robb, George 
W. Harris, and Marcus L, Byrn. It is the contention here that these 
writers generally presented the folk concept of the Negro and per- 
haps a lesser known folk concept of the Indian as well." 


98. Braddy, Haldeen. ''The Anonymous Verses of a Narcotics Ad- 
dict,"" pp. 129-138. The texts of the poems, ''Marihuana Mixup,"' 
"Narcotic Noel," 'Bop Bubble," ''Meditation," "Junkie's Joy,'' and 
"Cradle Capers''—are the work of an anonymous Creole woman, 
"For the student of current English they possess primary signifi- 
cance, for they represent the writing of an established addict and 
show narcotic terms, here explained in the footnotes, to be an inte- 
gral and natural expression of her working vocabulary." 


99. Bowers, R.H. "Heraclitus and Democritus in Elizabethan Eng- 
land," pp. 139-143. "This note is concerned with the title," i.e., 
anonymous author or compiler attached to his collection of riddles, 
which contain no reference whatsoever to the two philosophers." 
The author traces the legend of the laughing and weeping philoso- 
phers in England in the 15th and 16th centuries. He concludes "it 
appears safe to draw the obvious conclusion: the legend was well 
known in the late rather than the early Renaissance period, but the 
ontology of these philosophers was pretty much of a closed book until 
the development of modern science inadvertently challenged the non- 
utilitarian sentiments of people like the Cambridge Platonists...."' 
- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, Occasional Papers 6, 1958. 


100. Trager, George L. ''Phonetics: Glossary and Tables," 27 pp. 
"This is not a textbook in phonetics, nor is it a substitute for one. 
It is a booklet containing a glossary of phonetic terms with explana- 
tions, a diagram of the organs of speech, and tables of vowel, con- 
sonant, and diacritical symbols, with accompanying explanatory 
text. Its aims are practical and pedagogical." - Clyde Hankey 


THOUGHT, XXXIII: 130, Autumn 1958. 


101. Hollis, C. Carroll. ''Nathaniel West and the 'Lonely Crowd,'" 
pp. 398-416. The Dream Life of Balso Snell, a "surrealist travesty," 
is Nathaniel West's story of his "derisive rejection of himself." 
Miss Lonelyhearts subsequently reveals its protagonist's efforts to 
solve ''the problem of pain" after he rejects Christianity. His return 
to faith and his accidental martyrdom present a conclusion ''essen- 
tially true to Christian psychology."' Similarities exist between 
West's work here and Graham Greene's and Celine's novels. A Cool 
Million is a Swiftian satire that relates the Leather Shirts’ rise to 
power in America through society's rejection of spiritual traditions. 
When faith is lost universally, West demonstrates, ''some substitute 
faith must replace it.'' His own "spiritual and social trauma" is re- 
vealed in The Day of the Locust. ''Only to ex-Jews are there added 
the social blows to make the loss" of faith ''traumatic.'' West under- 
stands that a world without faith is an apathetic world but not a world 
of peace. An apostate artist "finds in himself the endemic symptoms 
of the spiritual plague that threatens us all,'' Faith, like Faye in 
The Day of the Locust, "cannot be caught, she can only be won," 


102. Nemetz, Anthony. ''Metaphor: The Daedalus of Discourse," 
pp. 417-442. I. A. Richards defines metaphor as two ideas that 
"cooperate in an inclusive meaning.'"' He adds, "if we cannot dis- 
tinguish tenor from vehicle then we may provisionally take the word 
to be literal." A re-examination of the tenor-vehicle relationship 
and consideration of other views on metaphor lead to three possible 
modes of verification: 1. Levels of subject matter. (The noun in 
declarative discourse is the grammatical subject and by analogy the 
subject matter which makes predication possible.) 2. Levels of con- 
sciousness, (Sensation, memory, intellection, the difference between 
the conscious and the unconscious, and between faith and reason.) 
3. Levels of truth or causality. (Necessity, contingency, possibility, 
and plausibility.) Since a two-fold kind of truth—literal and derived 
truth—is essential to metaphor, its meaning can never be determined 
by only one of these modes of verification. Its "truth claims,'' more 
complicated than those of literature, also require more than one 
mode of verification. Poetic explication based on a single mode of 
verification sacrifices "intellectual insight to rhetorical cleverness," 
And whether one thus considers metaphor as analogous to truth or ' 
uses Ransom's subject matter distinctions, Black's grammatical 
analysis, or Richards's (and Tate's earlier) psychological approach, 


one must talk about it in metaphors. 
- Charles F. Wheeler 
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THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, III: 1, October 1958. 


103, Carnovsky, Morris. ''Mirror of Shylock," pp. 35-45. After 
playing Shylock last year at Stratford, Connecticut, Carnovsky re- 
ports his interpretation of the play and of the central character. In 
the essay, which will be the introduction to The Merchant of Venice 
for the Laurel Edition, to be published by Dell Books, Inc., Carnovsky 
rejects a historic view for an imaginative one. The play must be 
"understood, interpreted, and recreated from the point of view of 
the imagination functioning in its own era.'' The play is a ''disturbing 
one,'' whose ideas ''center about the acquisition of money and the 
corruption that stems therefrom.'' Harold C. Goddard's The Meaning 
of Shakespeare is quoted in defense of an interpretation of Shylock's 
character that is ''reprehensible, but.,.tragically and recognizably 
human," The essay concludes with a report of the many elements of 
experience which, "available to every actor," are ''selected, dreamed 
on (that is most important) and finally woven into the wholeness of 
the fabric which is his Shylock." 


104. Gelb, Phillip. "Strictly Controversial: Most Playwrights Are 
Fascists,'' pp. 58-60. Gelb defines fascism as the expression of 
grievance, resentment, hatred, violence—all depicted for their own 
sake; he argues that most modern playwrights, including Beckett, 
Anouilh, Osborne, and others, ar® fascist. 

- Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIV: 981, November 1958, 


105. Bergonzi, Bernard. "The Novelist as Hero," pp. 444-455, 
Bergonzi reviews New Grub Street by George Gissing and The Pri- 
vate Life of Henry Maitland by Morley Roberts. The book by Ro Roberts 
has ‘a new introduction by Mr. Morchard Bishop, which is impar- 
tially pious to the memories of both Gissing and Roberts, and a set 
of footnotes which provide a key to the various pseudonymous figures, 
both real and fictional who wander through its pages"; yet ''as a novel 
the book doesn't exist, and as a biography it has grave though not 
absolutely overwhelming faults.'' New Grub Street "remains a major 
achievement, absorbing not only for its excellencies of narration and 
character, but also for the vanished phase of cultural and social his- 
tory that it so vividly embodies." 


106. Newman, William J. ''The Plays of Arthur Miller," pp. 491l- 
496. This review of Arthur Miller's Collected Plays discusses 
Miller's views concerning drama, and "although there is no funda- 
mental 'philosophical' view which can be derived from Miller's 
plays, there is nevertheless a persistent and continuing problem 
which gives him the raw material of his plays and the means of 
expressing his ideas. It is a problem which enables Miller to nar- 
row down the situation of universal man to the concrete situation of 
a particular American man, The relationship of the American father 
and son and of both to the American family in the American 'situa- 
tion' provides him, not with his themes, but with the raw material 
of tensions and conflicts between human beings." 


- Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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VINDUET, XII: 1, 1958. 


107. Branner, Jens. '"Sgéalla—den irske fortaller," pp. 11-23. 
Branner presents a description of the story-tellers of Western 
Ireland. (In Norwegian.) 


VINDUET, XII: 3, 1958. 


108. Hglmebakk, Gordon. ''Romanen som redskap eller erkjennelse. 
Noen notater om forholdet mellom Henry James og H. G. Wells," pp. 
170-178. Hglmebakk discusses the conflict views concerning the 
art of the novel held by H. G. Wells and Henry James, basing his 
discussion on their correspondence. While Wells accepted the an- 
tithesis of Art for Arts sake versus Art as the servant of humanity, 
James rejected this formula as an insufficient and misleading rep- 
resentation of the relationship between Art and Life. To him the 
novel was a means of perceiving or apprehending reality: "It is art 
that makes life...and I know of no substitute whatever for the force 
and beauty of its process."' (In Norwegian.) 


109. Kvam, Ragnar. ''Teddy-boys og Nietzsche-boys," pp. 179-187. 
This is an angry review of the "angry young men" of the present 
decade. Colin Wilson (The Outsider) is in love with the idea of the 
super-man, whom he calls an 'outsider,' and endeavors to prove 
himself one of their number. Like Goebbels, he lifts the safety- 
catch off his gun when he hears the word "'culture.'"' If Wilson tends 
towards fascism, John Osborne (Look Back in Anger) leans in the 
direction of anarchy. Thus the hero of Look Back in Anger is a 
prostituted intellectual acting like a Teddy-boy. The popularity of 
Wilson and Osborne is a symptom of the mental and emotional ste- 
rility of our age. Kingsley Amis (Lucky Jim) is an intellectual who 
has become nauseated by the exhibitionistic behaviour of the modern 
intellectual—his affected stutter, his snobbishness, his exclusive- 
ness, his boasting and his frigidity. Like Osborne, Amis is content 
with denouncing the present; he offers no positive plan of reform. 
John Braine (Room at the Top) tells the cynical story of an unscrupu- 
lous social climber. More intelligent and entertaining than any of 
these is Iris Murdoch, whose three novels offer a vigorous analysis 
of the escapism and the confusion which prevail in our atomic era. 
The Flight of the Enchanter invites comparison with Kafka. (In 
Norwegian.) 


110. Hanssen, Reidar. "Amerikansk romantradisjon," pp. 197-198. 
This article is a brief resume of the contents of Richard Chase's 
study of The American Novel and Its Tradition. (In Norwegian.) 
- Maren-Sophie Réstvig 
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tury comments 56 
Cowboy, The 96 
Folktale, morphology of 54 
Folktale motifs 54 
Indian, folk concept of 97 
Knight, The 96 
Negro, folk concept of 97 
Swinburne, ballads of 48 
‘Western Ireland, story- 
tellers of 107 
Frank, Gerold 84 
Gifford, Henry 30 
Giles, Janice Holt 94 
Girboux, Helena 86 
Gissing, George 105 
Goddard, Harold C. 103 
Godwin, William 57 
Goebbels, Joseph 109 
Goldsmith, Oliver 61 
Gordimer, Nadine 85 
Graham, Sheilah 84 
Greene, Graham 101 
Gregory, Horace 83 
Hanley, James 85 
Hanovers, The 61 
Harris, George W. 97 
Hazlitt, William 57 
Hooper, Johnson Jones 97 
Horace 61 
House, Humphrey 89 
Howells, William Dean 49, 77 
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Hyde, Douglas 44 
Imagery (in Taylor's "Sacra- 
mental Meditation Six") 33 
Inge, William 47 
Ingraham, Prentiss 96 
Irish literature 
O'Grady, Standish James 7, 8 
Western Ireland, story-tellers 
of 107 
Irony, in Henry Adams 27 
James, Henry 26, 88, 108 
James, William 27 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel 56, 61 
Jonson, Ben 36, 41 
Justice in English morality 
plays 59 
Kafka, Franz 109 
Karp, David 2 
Kerouac, Jack 78, 79 
Larkin, Philip 73 
Lessing, Doris 74 
Letters 
Unpublished letters of Edward 
Bellamy to William Dean 
Howells 49 
Lewis, Henry Clay 97 
Lindisfarne Gospels 63 
Linguistics 
Acoustic phonetics 67 
American English vowel 
phonemes 64, 65 
Aspect of verbs 63 
Child language 53 
Componential plotting 51 
Contrast 53 
Cues of articulation 67 
Culture and linguistics 52 
Culture and vocabulary 51 
Germanic 63 
Gramemes 50 
Grammar 50 
Layers of structure 50 
Lexicography 
Linguistic geography 62 
Metaphor, definition of 102 
Narcotic terminology 98 
OE. consonants 64, 65 


_ OE. dialects 62 


Phoneme clusters 66 

Phonetics 100 

Releases of final stops 67 

Slang 23 

Statistical analysis 66 

Style and perceptual perspec- 
tion 52 

Tagmenes 50 
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Linguistics (cont.) 
Verbal categories 53 
Literary critics 
Marcist and para-Marxist 
(Engels) 24 
Literary history and criticism 
Augustan age in English 
literature 61 
Cobbett's attack of Malthusi- 
anism 57 
Contrasts between WW I 
novelists and "'angries'' and 
“beats" 75 
Eliot, George, omniscient 
author convention in 87 
Eliot, Thomas Stearns, as 
critic 1l 
Faulkner, William 17 
James and Wells, conflicting 
view of novel 108 
Marxist and para-Marxist 
_ (Engels) critics 24 


O'Connor, Flannery 13, 14, 15 


O'Grady, Standish James 7 

Poetry 30 

Powers, J. F. 15, 16, 17 

Stephen, Leslie, and modern 
criticism 3 


Stephen's, Leslie - criticism 3 


Sun and fire in Moby Dick 90 
Truth of fiction 29 
West, Nathaniel 101 
Logue, Christopher 73, 74 
"Lonely Crowd," The 101 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 86 
Longstreet, Augustus Baldwin 97 


Lowell, Amy 83 
Lukacs, Georg 24 
MacLeish, Archibald 1 
MacNeice, Louis 28 
Malinowski, Bronislaw Casper 
52 
Malthus, Thomas R. 57 
Mansfield, John 32 
Manuscripts 
Corpus Christi Ms. 63 
of Swinburne's ''Duriesdyke" 
in Harvard Coilege Library 
41 
Markandaya, Kamala 21 
McCullers, Carson 13 
McPartland, John 2 
Melville, Herman 6, 68, 90 
Meredith, George 37 
Metaphor 
Definition of 102 
Suppressed, in Pope 25 


Miller, Arthur 10, 106 
Moby Dick, interpretation of 
"The Symphony" chapter in 6 
Morality in Trollope 92 
Morris, William 57 
Murdoch, Iris 109 
Murray, Gilbert 7 
Nabokov, Vladimir 22 
Narcotic terminology 98 
Newton, Sir Isaac 55 
Novel, The 
Dickens, sense of time in 89 
Eliot, George, omniscient 
author convention in 87 
Fascism and anarchy in 109 
Faulkner, William, criticism 
of 19 
James and Wells, conflicting 
views of 108 
James, free will and fatalism 
in 88 
James's use of ''Wonder" and 
"Beauty" in The Awkward 
Age 26 
Moby Dick, interpretation of 
"The Symphony" chapter in 6 
New young novelists 76 
Novelist as hero, The 105 
Novelists of WWI and WWII 75 
O'Connor, Flannery 13 
O'Connor, realism in 15 
of passion-love 22 
of post-war world 85 
Powers, realism in 15 
Sexual stalemate 77 
Social conditions in Suburbia 
in No Down Payment, Leave 
Me Alone, and When the 
Bough Breaks - criticism 2 
Wells and James, conflicting 
view of 108 
West, Nathaniel-criticism 101 
Oakes, Philip 74 
O'Connor, Flannery 13, 14,15, 18 
O'Connor, Philip 79 
O'Grady, Standish James 7, 8 
Old English 62 
Olson, Charles 81 
O'Neill, Eugene 10 
Osborne, John 74, 79, 104, 109 
Periodicals 
Criterion 11 
Peter, John 30 
Poe, Edgar Allen 46 
Poetry 
Ancient poetry as history 56 
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Poetry (cont.) 
California Renascents 81 
Critical Muse - a group of 
poems 30 
Eliot, Thomas Stearns - 
criticism of ll 
Imagery in Taylor's "'Sacra- 
mental Meditation Six" 33 
J. B., verse play 1 
Man to Nature theme 31 
Mansfield's ''The Fly," a 
criticism 32 
Maverick poets 73 
Movement poets 73 
Newton's influence on French 
poetry 55 
Shapiro, Karl, a criticism 12 
Steven's ''Six Significant 
Landscapes," a criticism 31 
Swinburne, A. C. 48 
"That that" construction in 
Donne's ''Love's Diet'' 35 
Verses of a narcotics addict 
98 
What a poem is 28 
Wright, Judith 70 
Pope, Alexander 25 
Powers, J. F. 15, 16, 17, 18 
Puritanism, American 9 
Queene Anne 61 
Ransom, John Crowe 102 
Realism 
in early religious plays 5 
in O'Connor, Flannery 15 
in Powers, J. F. 15 
Symbolic in Faulkner 19 
Religion 
Catholicism in literature 14,15 
Darwin, religious views of 58 
Fall and crucifixion in 
O'Connor's novels 13 
Religious plays, early, comedy 
and realism in 5 
Renaissance philosophy 
(English) 99 
Rhetoric (suppressed metaphor 
in Pope) 25 
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Richards, I. A. 102 
Riesman, David 2 
Robb, John S. 97 
Roberts, Morley 105 
Ruskin, John 57 
Russell, George 7 
Semitism in Middlemarch 93 
Shakespeare 34, 43, 47, 86 
Shapiro, Karl 12 
Shaw, George Bernard 7 
as music critic 20 
Sidney, Sir Philip 95 
Slang 23 
Smith, Sol 97 
Social conditions in Suburbia 2 
Stephen, Leslie 3 
Stevens, Wallace 31 
Suburbia, novels about 2 
Swinburne, A.C. 48 
Tasso, Torquato 91 
Tate, Allen 102 
Taylor, Edward 33 
Thomas, Dylan 40, 86 
Thompson, William T. 97 
Tillotson, Kathleen 89 
Translating (problems of) 86 
Trollope, Anthony 92 
Truth of fiction 29 
Van Ostaijen, Paul 86 
Virgil 61 
Walpole, Hugh 92 
Warren, Robert Penn 94 
Watts, Alan 78 
Wells, H. G. 108 
West, Nathaniel 101 
Whyte, William 2 
Williams, Tennessee 13 
Wilson, Colin 109 
Wood, Collin 30 
Wouk, Herman 75 
Wright, Judith 70 
Writers 
Rebelling 80 
Teaching 80 
Yeats, William Butler 7, 44, 45 
Zen Buddhism 78 
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A Cool Million 101 

"A Couple of Nights Before 
Christmas" 17 

"A Gothick Exercise" 30 

"A Lecture Upon the 
Shadow" 39 

A Literary History of Ireland 
44 

A Merchant of Venice 103 

A Vindication of Natural 
Society 60 

A Vision 45 

A World of Strangers 85 

"Adventures in the Skin 
Trade" 40 

Amy Lowell: Portrait of the 
Poet in Her Time 83 

An End and a Beginning 85 

An Essay on Criticism 25 

Arcadia 95 

Aurora Leigh 42 

Beloved Infidel: The Education 
of a Woman 84 

Best American Plays, Fourth 
Series, 1951-1957 10 

"Bop Bubble" 98 

Border Ballads 48 

Bus Stop 47 

Chance 91 

Come Back Little Sheba 47 

"Cradle Capers" 98 

Criterion 

Dr. Wortle's School 92 

Dunciad 25 

"Duriesdyke" 48 

Epilogue to the Satires 25 

Essay on the Principle of 
Population 57 


Evangeline 86 
"For the Marriage of Helen and 


Faustus" 38 
"George Gissing" 30 
Great Expectations 89 
Herod 5 
Homage to John Dryden 11 
"T Am of Ireland" 45 
"In the Seven Woods" 44 
J.B. 1 
Jerusalem Delivered 91 
Jonsonus Virbus 41 


"Joyeux Quicum Ulyse...'' 30 
"Junkie's Joy" 98 
King Lear 34, 43 


TITLES INDEX 


Leave Me Alone 2 

"Lions, Hearts, Leaping Does" 
17 

Lolita 22 

Look Back in Anger 79, 109 

"Look How the Fish Live" 17 

"Love's Diet" 35 

Lucky Jim 109 

"Marihuana Mixup" 98 

"Meditation" 98 

Memoirs of a Public Baby 79 

Middlemarch 93 

Miller's Collected Plays 106 

"Miss Brooke" 93 

Miss Lonelyhearts 101 

Moby Dick 6, 90 

"Modern Love" 37 

"My Wheel is in the Dark" 42 

"Narcotic Noel" 98 

Nature, Man, and Woman 78 

Nectar ina Sieve 21 

New Grub Street 105 

Newton's Opticks 55 

Newton's Principia 55 

"Nine Ways of Looking at a 


Poem" 30 
No Down Payment 2 
Noah 5 


Novels of the Eighteen-Forties 
89 

On Poets and Poetry 11 

On the Origin of Species 58 

Parktilden Village 85 

Picnic 47 

Pierre 68 

Poems of a Jew 12 

"Poe's Poems" 30 

Prophets 5 

Rasselas 56 

Room at The Top 109 

"Sacramental Meditation Six'' 33 

"Six Significant Landscapes" 31 

"Snow" 28 

Stephen Vincent Benét: The Life 
and Times of an American 
Man of Letters, 1898-1943 

The Ambassadors 88 

The American 88 

The American Novel and Its 

Tradition 110 

The Awkward Age 26 

"The Cask of Amontillado" 46 

The Creation of Eve 5 


82 


Stairs 47 
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Lady Maisie's Bairn and Other The Dark at the Top of the 
Poems 48 | 


The Day of the Locust 101 

The Dharma Bums 78 

The Dickens World 89 

"The Displaced Person" 14 
The Dream Life of Balso Snell 
~ 101 

The Flight of the Enchanter 109 
"The Fly" 32 

The Ginger Man 79 


The Meaning of Shakespeare 103 


The Outsider 109 

The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland 105 

The Riddles of Heraclitus and 
Democritus 99 
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The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam 86 

The Shepherds 5 

The Spoils of Poynton 88 

The Subterraneans 79 

The Taming of the Shrew 47 

The Violated 85 

The Way of All Flesh 40 

"To John Donne" 36 

"Tradition and the Individual 
Talent" 11 

Under Milk Wood 86 

When The Bough Breaks 2 

Wise Blood 13 
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TO AES SUBSCRIBERS 


Abstracts of English Studies is now entering its second year 
of publication. During its first year AES has grown very rapidly, 
far beyond the editors' original expectations. Our staff of volunteer 
contributors, nearly eight times as large as we anticipated, has 
made it possible to abstract a much larger number of journals than 
we had originally planned for and has given us the chance to make 
arrangements for a still greater coverage in 1959. Abstracts from 
more than 175 journals —a total of 1900 abstracts —were printed 
in 1958; at least a 50 percent increase is anticipated for 1959. 
Acceptance of the AES idea by scholars has encouraged our efforts, 
and AES's new relationship with the NCTE guarantees continuing 
expansion and improvement, 


AES's rapid first-year expansion has, of course, created a good 
many problems, not all of which were solved to the editors' satis- 
faction, and we have managed to make our share of mistakes as well. 
The lessons learned in the magazine's first year will, we hope, 
make AES more valuable in the future. Notably, the editors expect 
to establish a publication schedule which will protect subscribers 
against delay in the appearance of each month's issue. 


AES's purpose has been to report clearly rather than to judge, 
and the editors feel that, on the whole, the abstracts have maintained 
the objectivity in reporting which we had resolved to maintain. 


We welcome your suggestions for AES's improvement. If AES 
has realized, even in part, the potentialities which the idea of an 
abstracting service for English studies holds, we believe you will 
continue to support that idea through AES. 


THE ANNUAL INDEX 
and the monthly indexes 


Subscribers will receive, as soon as it is ready, a thorough- 
going, detailed index to the contents of all abstracts appearing in 
Volume I (January-December 1958), The editors planned such an 
index from the beginning and, therefore, provided a much less- 
detailed index for each monthly issue during the first few months. 
However, in response to numerous requests, the last few issues 
have been furnished with greatly expanded indexes. Their prepara- 
tion has been one cause of delay in publication of recent issues, and 
the editors believe that, with an annual index to each volume assured, 
subscribers will accept somewhat shorter monthly indexes in the 
interest of speeding publication. Future monthly indexes will be 
designed as adequate guides to the contents of individual issues, and 
the annual indexes will provide more extensive analysis and cross- 
referencing. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


. . . for many of you to renew your subscriptions to ABSTRACTS OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES. During this month, expiration notices will be 
mailed to those of you whose subscriptions expire with the December, 
1958, issue. In order to assure you of uninterrupted service, and in 
order to assure your receiving the magazines as soon as they are pub- 
_ lished, we urge you to renew your subscriptions promptly. Please send 

your renewal application to the NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. By the way, the subscription price for twelve issues is 


still only $4.00. 


With the December, 1958, issue, AES will be one year old, and on 
behalf of the editors and staff, we would like to offer a round of thanks 
to you for your support and interest. We all hope that the pioneer 
issues have satisfied you, and we hope further that the succeeding 
issues will prove invaluable in literary scholarship. 


Published by 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 South Sixth Street—Champaign, Illinois 


